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statesman of having sold his independence, are ex-
tremely easily impressed by any successes he may
achieve upon the foreign stage. Just as Wirth's policy
of acquiescence owed its defeat much more to his
summary treatment by the Allies than to any im-
mediate political obstacles at home, Stresemann's high
reputation abroad helped him to prevail over domestic
opposition. Foreign credit again proved to possess
purchasing power in Germany. And Stresemann
brought back much credit from Locarno and from his
triumphant appearance in London. The weeks
between London and Locarno, weeks of conflict and
arduous missionary labours, served to reveal a clear
revulsion of opinion.

Under cover of night and fog, in fear of an attempt
against their lives, Stresemann and Luther departed
for Locarno, and even in their dreams they were
haunted by visions of torn-up rails, wrecked coaches,
and exploding bombs. Amid the applause of a huge
crowd the Foreign Minister and the Imperial Chan-
cellor got into the saloon carriage that was to carry
them to London. The railway station was thronged
with Ambassadors, Ministers, Members of Parliament,
and journalists of all countries ; the rattle of the film
apparatus drowned the hum of voices, the click of the
cameras was like the crack of shots, the flashlight tore
dazzling rents in the blackness of the December night
and picked out Luther's round and solemn cranium,
and Stresemann's large smile, from the seething crowd.
Waving handkerchiefs and shouts of farewell followed
the departing train that bore the German delegation
away to take part in the great event. London had
prepared for them the reception that Berlin expected.